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ACOB Burckhardt began his famous chapter on Constantine and the 

Christian Church with the remark: “In the case of a man of genius, 

whose ambition and love of power refuse to him a moment’s peace, 
there can be no question of Christianity or paganism, of conscious religion or 
irreligion. Such a man, even when he persuades himself that he has his place 
in an ecclesiastical community, is essentially unreligious.’”’! Even according 
to Eduard Schwartz’s opinion,? Constantine’s victory over his rivals as well 
as over the Church was due to his “diabolical cleverness.’’ But the same 
scholar, who was so intimately acquainted with the religious and ecclesiastical 
problems of the Later Roman Empire, at last, in the second edition of his 
important study on Constantine and the Christian Church,? modified his 
former opinion by acknowledging Constantine’s ‘‘true irrational belief’’ in the 
God who had granted him victory and who had entrusted him with the guar- 
dianship of all human affairs. 

In the meantime scholars have learned to understand that, as F. Lot re- 
marked, “in this age there were no such persons as freethinkers.’’4 
A better insight into the nature of Roman politics had been gained and there 

was no longer any doubt about the traditional coalition and the really in- 
separable connection between politics and religion. Diocletian, for example, 
had proclaimed: ‘‘The immortal gods will favour, as they always did, the Roman 
Empire, if we can be sure that all inhabitants of our Empire devote themselves 
to a pious, religious, quiet and chaste way of life.’ Relying on the same 
principle, Galerius had justified his edict of toleration: ‘Hence, in accordance 
with our pardon, it will be the duty of the Christians to pray to their God 
for our safety and that of the commonwealth and their own, that the common- 
wealth may be secure in every respect.’® Two years later, Constantine held 
the conviction that ‘‘the lawful revival and protection of the worship in which 
the highest reverence of the most heavenly power is maintained had caused 
the greatest good fortune to the Roman name and exceptional prosperity to 
all affairs of men.’’’ 


1 N. H. Baynes, Constantine the Great and the Christian Church, The Raleigh Lecture on History, 
Proceedings of the British Academy, 35 (1929), p. 4; Jacob Burckhardt, Die Zeit Constantins des 
Grossen, 3rd ed. (Leipzig, 1898), p. 369 (1st ed., Basel, 1853). 

* Ed. Schwartz, Kaiser Constantin und die christliche Kirche (Leipzig, 1913), p. 155; Baynes, op. cit., 
p. 6. 

3 2nd ed. (Leipzig, 1936), p. 66. 

* F. Lot, La fin du monde antique et le début du Moyen Age (Paris, 1927), p. 34; quoted by Baynes, 
op. cit., p. 32, note 8. 

® Mosaicarum et Romanarum legum Collatio, VI, 4, I, Collectio librorum iuris anteiustiniani, vol. 3 
(ed. Th. Mommsen): ita enim et ipsos immortales deos Romano nomini, ut semper fuerunt, faventes atque 
placatos futuros esse non dubium est, si cunctos sub imperio nostro agentes piam religiosamque et quietam 
ef castam in omnibus mere (more maiorum coniec. Cuiacius) coleve perspexerimus vitam. 

® Lactantius, De mortibus persecutorum, 34, 5 (ed. J. Moreau, Sources Chrétiennes, 39): tuxta 
hanc indulgentiam nostvam debebunt deum suum orave pro salute nostra et vei publicae ac sua, ut undique 
versum ves publica perstet incolumis et securi vivere in sedibus suis possint. 

* Eusebius, Historia ecclesiastica, X, 7, 1 (ed. E. Schwartz, GCS, 2, 2): & TWAeiévev tTreayydtov 
paiverar TrapefovdevnSeicav tiv Spnoxelav, év 4 % Kopupaia tijs aytotarns étroupaviou alSas gatverat, 
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Constantine had already been converted to the Christian God when he 
started his letter to Anullinus with these words to give reasons for his granting 
immunity to the Christian clerics in Africa, but evidently, in spite of his new 
religious belief, he had not changed the traditional frame of reverence. And 
at this point we should bear in mind the warnings of Norman H. Baynes, 
who once protested energetically “‘that a man can only be rightly understood 
if he be regarded against the background of his world, that he can only be 
fairly judged in the light of the standards and the values of the society in 
which he lived.’’ Every serious historian has to agree with this general rule. 
But we cannot unhesitatingly agree with Baynes’s somewhat daring observa- 
tion that “nearly all attempts to explain Constantine away as the natural 
outcome of the previous history of Rome have failed completely.’’ Of course, 
Constantine represents a turning point in European history. He really appears 
to us as the man who took the initiative on every point in the reform of state 
and society. However, he had to find a reasonable solution to problems already 
existing; his particular achievement can be understood only in the light of 
this indebtedness to Roman political and religious (cultural) tradition and 
Hellenistic political theory. This is already proved by A. Alf6ldi’s excellent 
study Ihe Conversion of Constantine and Pagan Rome,® as well as by F. 
Dvornik’s brilliant article, “Emperors, Popes, and General Councils.’’!® 

Constantine certainly is to be judged as an homo pfoliticus; in this regard 
Piganiol"' and Grégoire!# have put us all in their debt with their scholarly 
observations. But both scholars have not, in my opinion, sufficiently empha- 
sized the impact which Constantine’s conversion had upon the whole of his 
political and ecclesiastical involvements. 

Therefore, in view of the special subject of these studies, I should like to 

stress the dialectical character of the process in which Church and state became 
alike involved by the conversion of Constantine; for neither the senate, as 
the representative of the political tradition, nor the Church was ready to come 
immediately to an arrangement with a Christian emperor. As Constantine 
very soon realized, it was only by risking experiments that he could obtain the 
consensus he urgently pleaded for, on both sides. 
Weyadous KivdUvous évnvoxévar tois Snyooiois mpdyyaow atthvy te tTalthy évSéoucos avaAnSeicav Kal 
purarTouerny peylotny evtuxiav TH “Payaix® dvouati kal ovptract Tois téSv &vSpc>treev Trpcyuaoty éaipetov 
evdaipoviav tapeoxnkévar; trans. in A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian 
Church, 2nd Ser., eds. Ph. Schaff and H. Wace, vol. 1 (Oxford-New York, 1890). 

5 Op. cit., p. 4; cf. H. Dérries, Das Selbstzeugnis Kaiser Konstantins, Abh. Akad. Gottingen, Phil.- 
Hist. Klasse, 3. Folge, No. 34 (G6ttingen, 1954), p. 18. 

° Trans. H. Mattingly (Oxford, 1948). 

° Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 6 (1951), p. 1ff.; see now his systematic study, Early Christian and 
Byzantine Political Philosophy, Ovigins and Background, Dumbarton Oaks Studies, IX (Washington, 
D.C., 1966), 2, p. 611 ff, esp. p. 640 ff. 

1! A. Piganiol, L’empeveur Constantin (Paris, 1932); idem, ‘‘L’état actuel de la question constanti- 
nienne 1930/49,” Historia, 1 (1950), p. 82 ff. 

 H. Grégoire, ‘‘Eusébe n’est pas l’auteur de la ‘Vita Constantini’ dans sa forme actuelle et C. 
ne s’est pas ‘converti’ en 312,” Byzantion, 13 (1938), p. 561ff.; for detailed references, see K. F. 
Stroheker, ‘‘Das konstantinische Jahrhundert im Lichte der Neuerscheinungen 1940-1951,’ Saeculum, 
3 (1952), p.654ff.; J. Vogt, ‘‘Constantinus der Grosse,” Reallex. f. Antike u. Christ., 3 (1955), col. 306ff.; 


K. Aland, ‘‘Die religidse Haltung Kaiser Konstantins,’’ Studia Patristica, 1 = Texte und Unter- 
suchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, 63 (1957), Pp. 549ff., 553 ff. 
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At the very moment of his conversion he was compelled to realize that from 
then on he was forced to respect the lex propria Chnistianorum, defined by 
Tertullian; he had to renounce, at least for his own person, pagan sacrific- 
es if he really intended to remain sure of the protection of the powerful God 
who had rendered him his miraculous aid, or—in other words—if he was 
seriously interested in appearing to the Christians as worshipping their God. 
To make a sacrifice or to refuse to make it had been, of course, the official test 
of religious faith in the time of persecution. The Spanish Bishop Ossius, of 
Cordova, may have informed the Emperor of the indispensable obligation of a 
believer in the Christian God to renounce sacrifices. Thus, Constantine, 
entering Rome as a triumphant liberator, abstained from ascending to the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus; he refused to make the traditional and obligato- 
ry sacrifices. 

This unprecedented fact is suggested later by Eusebius; it can, however, 
be proved by an irrefutable observation: A pagan orator,’ who was officially 
commissioned to praise the Emperor’s victory at the Milvian Bridge, reported 
every detail of the ceremonial entrance, but this panegyrical report does not 
make even a vague allusion to a sacrifice on the Capitol. Constantine had no 
objection to a pagan panegyrist praising his deeds; on the other hand, however, 
the orator obviously had to consider the change which had taken place in 
Constantine’s relation to the ancient gods. This observation should be consi- 
dered important for further studies. Attention must be paid to the way in 
which Constantine conceived of his belief in the God of the Christians, how he 
paid heed to the Christian concepts and how, on the other hand, pagans and 
Christians reacted to his profession. 

The pagan orator deliberately speaks of the highest God (summus rerum 
sator),1® by whom Constantine was deemed worthy of his celestial revelation,’ 
but none of the well-known gods is mentioned by name. This is peculiar enough, 
but is understandable because Constantine himself used to refer to the Chris- 
tian God, to whom he was converted, in the same manner (summa divinitas, 
summus deus, potentissimus deus, etc.).18 It may be considered an intentional 
ambiguity that on these occasions!® he did not dare call Christ by name 


8 Tertullian, De idololatria, 24 (CSEL, 20). 

“4 Vita Constantini, I, 39 (ed. I. A. Heikel, GCS, 7): etyapiotipiov érrediSou Trapaypfua EUXT|V TH 
THs vins alti. That Constantine refused the sacrifice to Iupiter Capitolinus when he celebrated 
his vicennalia in Rome in 326, is attested by Zosimus, II, 29, 5 (ed. L. Mendelssohn [Leipzig, 1887; 
reprinted Hildesheim, 1963)). 

12 Panegyvicus XIT (IX), 19, 3 (ed. R. A. B. Mynors [Oxford, 1964]); cf. J. Straub, ‘‘Konstantins 
Verzicht auf den Gang zum Kapitol,” Historia, 4 (195 5), Pp. 297ff., 308f.; J. Vogt, ‘‘Die Bedeutung 
des Jahres 312 fiir die Religionspolitik Konstantins des Grossen,” Zeitschy. fiiy Kirchengeschichte 
(1942), p.1741.; Pio Franchi de’ Cavalieri, ‘‘Intorno alla visione di Costantino ed al labaro,’’ Constanti- 
miana = Studi e Testi, 171 (1953), pp. 5ff., 47. Aland, op. cit., p. 540 ff. 

ie Pan. XIT (IX), 26, 1; cf. ibid. 13, 2: deus ille mundi creator et dominus. 

a Ibid., 2, 5: habes profecto aliquod cum illa mente divina, Constantine, secretum, quae delegata nostr1 
duis minoribus curva uni se tibi dignatur ostendere. 

8 For example, in his letter to Aelafius (Appendix to Optatus Milevitanus, III [CSEL, 26]); cf. 
Urkunden zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Donatismus, ed. Hans v. Soden, 2nd ed. rev. by Hans v. 
Campenhausen, Lietzmanns Kleine Texte, 122 (Berlin, 1950), no. 14, line 69. 

# But cf. Constantine’s letter to the Synod of Arles (v. Soden and v. Campenhausen, op. cit., 
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and that he did not wipe out paganism overnight.2° However, besides the 
fact that Constantine himself had to clarify gradually his notion of his special 
relationship to the Christian God,?! we should bear in mind that the Emperor 
knew perfectly well that, as a political figure, he had to observe the traditional 
principles of tolerance. This he could do as long as his special relation to the 
Christian God was respected in the same way. Thus, the inscription and the 
decorations of the triumphal arch dedicated to him by the pagan senate may 
be considered an expression of mutual accommodation between the Emperor 
and the senate. 

On the occasion of his decennalia (315) the senate dedicated a triumphal 
arch to Constantine.”* Some of its features are, in my opinion, very signi- 
ficant: The famous inscription refers to the triumph;” the reliefs, however, 
do not present the traditional pompa triumphalis, but a much less ceremonial 
act, namely, the zngressus with the Emperor sitting in a coach, whereas the 
triumphant emperor usually stands on the currus triumphalis. L’Orange put 
great stress on the appearance of Victoria bringing the laurel wreath to Con- 
stantine, of Sol, too, rising in his chariot, and of his counterpart Luna. Thus, 
an intentional ambiguity is characteristic also of the way in which the senate 
reacted, by appealing to the—pagan—idea of cosmic kingship.** On the one 
hand, it made a concession to Constantine by representing the gods in a quasi- 
allegorical or decorative fashion. On the other hand, it maintained the tradi- 
tional claim that worship was owed to the gods; for this reason, several scenes 
of hunt sacrifices are included in the decoration ;®> but the symbolic character 
of these sacrifices apparent in the medallions (dating from the second century 
and used again here) becomes clearly evident if we compare this type of scene 
with the scene of a really official sacrifice, such as that represented on the basis 
of the Vicennalia monument of the Tetrarchs.26 Even L’Orange allows us to 
suppose that here we have a cautious attempt to reconcile the pagan demand 
with the Emperor’s new kind of fietas.2* Aland?® therefore is right when, in 


no. 18), where he distinguishes between deus omnipotens in caeli specula vesidens (line 12) and Christus 
salvator (line 52). About Constantine’s Christology, cf. Dérries, op. cit., p. 376f. 

20 Cf. Alfoldi, The Conversion of Constantine (supra, p. 40), p. 26. 

21 J. Straub, Vom Herrscherideal in der Spétantike (Stuttgart, 1939; reprint, 1964), p. 131ff.; Heinz 
Kraft, Kaiser Konstantins religidse Entwicklung, Beitrage zur historischen Theologie, ed. G. Ebeling, 
no. 20 (Tiibingen, 1955). 

2 H. P. L’Orange, with the collaboration of A. v. Gerkan, Der spdtantike Bildschmuck des Konstan- 
tunsbogens, Studien zur spatantiken Kunstgeschichte, eds. H. Lietzmann and G. Rodenwaldt, 10 
(Berlin, 1939). 

*? H. Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae, 1 (Berlin, 1892), no. 694: arcum triumphis insignem 
dicavit (scil. S.P.Q.R.). 

* H. P. L’Orange, Studies on the Iconogvaphy of Cosmic Kingship in the Ancient World (Oslo, 
1953), Pp. 139f., 148f. 

25 L’Orange, Bildschmuck, p. 168 ff. 

26 Heinz Kahler, Rom und seine Welt, Bilder zuv Geschichte und Kultur (Miinchen, 1958), pl. 250, 
where the Suovetaurilia are represented. 

*7 L’Orange, Bildschmuck, p. 179, refers to the ‘‘ideological change which takes place during the 
4th century’ (‘der ideologische Wandel, der sich im Laufe des vierten Jahrhunderts volizieht’’) ; 
“The Arch of Constantine stands at an important turning point, from which prospects of the pagan 
as well as of the Christian world open” (‘‘Der Konstantinsbogen steht an einem wichtigen Scheide- 
punkt, von dem sich Ausblicke sowohl in die heidnische wie in die christliche Welt erOffnen’’). 

28 Aland, op. cit., p. 585. 
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view of the pagan character of the senate by whose initiative the triumphal 
arch was erected, he states that “‘all evidence gained from the Arch of Constan- 
tine is quite relative and should only be taken as proof that Constantine 
permitted such representations.’’ During his whole reign the Emperor tol- 
erated pagan religions; though since 312 he made no secret of the fact that he 
believed in the God of the Christians, he only insisted that in pagan 
representations of his official acts no direct affront against specifically Christian 
convictions should be committed. This would have been the case had reverence 
to a particular, specified pagan god been attributed to him; but it was not 
necessarily so when he was represented in a semi-private scene of sacrificing 
after the hunt. 

Constantine’s relation to Sol took a similar form. Of course, Constantine 
had been sincerely devoted to the sun-god. Some years before his conversion, 
in the temple of a Gallic city he had had a vision of Apollo, the Celtic sun- 
god.” Even after his conversion to Christianity he let himself be represented 
on coins as equal to Sol Comes. But the Christians, too, had been accustomed 
to the idea of Christ as Sol Iustitiae, whose image in the time of Constantine 
could be seen in the family vault of the Julii in Rome.*! 

As Hermann Usener has remarked, ‘‘the notion of an immovable, all- 
powerful sun-god must have become so familiar that for Christians, too, it 
automatically became a way of visualizing the Saviour.’’®? Tertullian had 
already thought it necessary to rebut the view that the Christians worshipped 
the sun.3? So we may assume that, personally, Constantine continued to 
visualize his Saviour God in the guise of Sol and thus made it possible for 
the pagans, too, to identify, for example, the Neoplatonic idea of god with 
that of the Christians. 

The so-called ambiguity of those symbolic figures becomes comprehensible 
‘‘as soon as we take into account the borrowings and influences which occurred 
mutually between the Christian and the pagan world.’ This process could 
not be completed with the conversion of Constantine; it continued for a long 
time, since the Christians themselves were convinced that they only had to 
‘baptize,’ as it were, pagan culture in the spirit of the pracparatio evangelica, 
to be able to continue to nurture and preserve it as an inalienable heritage.* 


29 Pan. VI (VII), 21, 3ff.; for lit., see Vogt, ‘‘Constantinus der Grosse,’ col. 316. 

30 Straub, Herrscherideal, p. 131; H. v. Schoenebeck, Beitvage zur Religionspolitik des Maxentius 
und Constantin, Klio, Beiheft 43 (Leipzig, 1939), pp. 97-122. 

3} H. P. L’Orange, ‘‘Sol Invictus Imperator. Ein Beitrag zur Apotheose,”’ Symbolae Osloenses, 14 
(1935), pp. 86-114; B. M. Apollonj Ghetti and others, Esplorazioni sotto la Confessione di San Pietro 
in Vaticano (Vatican City, 1951), 1, pls. B, C, pp. 38, 42. Baynes, op. cit., p. 95 ff. 

9? H. Usener, ‘Sol Invictus,” Rheinisches Museum, 60 (1905), p. 465 ff.; idem, Das Weihnachisfest, 
2nd ed. (Bonn, 1911), p. 356. 

8 EF. J. Dolger, Die Sonne der Gerechtigheit und der Schwarze, Liturgiegeschichtliche Forschungen, 
2 (Miinster, 1918); cdem, Sol Salutis, Gebet und Gesang im christlichen Altertum, Liturgiegesch. For- 
schungen, 4-5 (Miinster, 1920). 

54 Usener, Das Wethnachtsfest, p. XI. 

*° L’Orange himself states that even later on, in the times of definitely Christian emperors, the 
schematic representation of the emperors as Sol continued to be used, ‘‘so that the original pagan 
symbolism of Sol gets toned down to a neutral allegory” (‘‘so ist die urspriinglich heidnische Sonnen- 
symbolik jetzt zur neutralen Allegorie verblasst,”’ ‘‘Sol Invictus Imperator,”’ p. 104); therefore I 
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As Byzantine historians relate, by Constantine’s will a statue was erected 
in Constantinople of his sun-like majesty— Ad&utrovTt ‘HAfou Siknv—wearing the 
radiate crown and holding in his right hand a globe surmounted by a cross.*6 
In the view of the pagans Constantine was thus equated with Helios; in the 
view of the Christians he resembled Christ, whose representation in art he 
wanted to imitate. A third interpretation was simply to regard the statue as 
representing the glorious majesty of the Emperor. This observation holds 
true, too, for the further development of Constantine’s image after his death. 
Philostorgius®’ says that in earlier times lamps and wax candles were lit before 
the statue and that prayers were offered there for the curing of diseases. In 
the Orthodox Church Constantine is still venerated as a saint; therefore, it is 
understandable that Christians paid homage to the image of Saint Constan- 
tine ;°8 but it is also understandable that they were accused by Philostorgius 
of worshiping him as a god. There is no reason to believe that only one of these 
interpretations is correct. But, of course, a distinction must be made between 
the judgement which others passed on him, and the way Constantine under- 
stood himself and how he wished to be seen. 

Constantine professed the Christian creed and we must take his own word 
for it. However, we must not expect that he understood the Christian faith in 
the same way the Church Fathers did; neither can we expect all subjects to 
interpret correctly the manifestation of his concept of the imperial office. 

A similar distinction should be made, too, in regard to the commemorative 
coins struck after his death. “The coins bore the following device,” says 
Eusebius: “‘On one side appeared the figure of our blessed prince, his head 
closely veiled. The reverse exhibited him sitting as a charioteer drawn by four 
horses, with a hand stretched downward from above to receive him up to 
heaven.’ As we know, this is in fact the type commemorating the act of 
consecration,” namely, the deification of an emperor. Whenever an emperor 


share Aland’s opinion that this change towards the interpretatio Christiana must have already taken 
place under Constantine (Aland, op. cit., p. 586). 

6 Th. Preger, ‘‘Konstantinos-Helios,”’ Hermes, 36 (1901), p. 457f1.; J. Karayannopoulos, ‘‘Kon- 
stantin der Grosse und der Kaiserkult,”’ Historia, 5 (1956), p. 341 ff. 

3” Philostorgius, Historia ecclesiastica, II, 17 (ed. J. Bidez, GCS, 21); Theodoret, Historia ecclesi- 
astica, I, 34, 3 (eds. L. Parmentier and F. Scheidweiler, 2nd ed. [1954], GCS, 44). 

9° Theodoret, loc. cit.: Ols A&Siov évtuyeiv Kal paSeiv Strws Tav Cdwv d TrpUTavIs yepaipe: Tous eUvous 
Sepctrovtas. ef SE Tis éxeivois Siamiotei, Ta vOv Trepl thy exelvou ShKnv Kal Tov &vbpiavtTa yivéyevar BAgtroov, 
TOTEUTaTW ToIS yeypaypevois Kal TH orjcavTi SeatréTH: “Tous SofdLovTés pe SoEkow Kal of EEouSevoUvtés 
pe EEouSevwSijoovTar’”’, 

39 Leo Koep, ‘“‘Die Konsekrationsmiinzen Kaiser Konstantins und ihre religionspolitische Bedeu- 
tung,” Jahrbuch fir Antike und Christentum, 1 (1958), p. 94 ff.; P. Bruun, ‘‘The Consecration Coins of 
Constantine the Great,’’ Arctos, Acta Philologica Fennica, N.S., 1 (1954), p. 19ff.; A. Grabar, ‘‘Recher- 
ches sur les sources juives de l’art paléochrétien,” Cahiers archéologiques, 14 (1964), p. 53f. 

© Eusebius, Vita Const., IV, 73. L. Koep and A. Hermann, ‘‘Consecratio,” Reallex. f. Antike u. 
Christ., 3, col. 260f. 

*1 But, of course, this representation of the divus (Constantine), rising to heaven in the sun-god’s 
quadriga is unique; L’Orange, ‘‘Sol Invictus Imperator,” pp. 86ff., 100. In earlier times coins show the 
quadriga placed on the top platform of the rogus (cf. the well-known London ivory diptych: E. 
Kitzinger, Early Medieval Art in the British Museum, 2nd ed. [London, 1955], p. 13, pl. 6; A. Rumpf, 
‘‘Romische historische Reliefs,’’ Bonner Jahrbiicher, 155/56 [1955/56], p. 127f.; R. Delbrueck, Die 
Consular-Diptychen und verwandte Denkmdiler, Studien zur spatantiken Kunstgeschichte, 2 [Berlin- 
Leipzig, 1929], pl. 59): M. Bernhart, Handbuch zur Miinzkunde der rémischen Kaiserzeit (Halle, 1926), 
Plates, pl. 55, 8 (Antoninus Pius); F. Gnecchi, J medaglioni romani (Milan, 1912), 2, pl. 116,3 (Salo- 
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died, the senate was entitled to confirm by a senatusconsultum that he had 
become worthy to be received into the celestial community of the eternal 
gods: caelo demissus, caelo receptus—he, who descended from heaven and 
ascended to heaven, was recognized as a divus ;*# but we know that Constantine 
was baptized on his deathbed and ‘“‘the earthly tabernacle of his thrice blessed 
soul was honoured by the performance of the sacred ordinances and mystic 
service. The coffin was placed in the church dedicated to the Apostles of our 
Saviour. “8 We may question whether Constantine wished to be, even after 
his death, equated with Christ, or whether he himself would have approved the 
judgement of the Church equating him later with the Apostles, as ioattéotoAos. #4 
It may be doubted whether the senate was ordered to consecrate Constantine; 
nevertheless, consecration coins were struck by the imperial mints of Con- 
stantine’s sons: The divus is depicted on a chariot riding up to heaven, from 
where the hand of God was extended to him. This hand is the only, yet 
indisputable, evidence of an interpretatio Christiana. Such a hand is found in 
the paintings in the synagogue of Dura.*® This symbol is to be derived from 
old Oriental tradition.** It was comprehensible to pagans also who, for example, 
were reminded that the father of Constantine ascended to heaven Love ipso 
dexteram porrigente:” Jupiter received him. On the coins we have the same 
scene; however, the symbol of the hand stretched downward from above was 
authorized by the Bible*® and it remained from now on a Christian symbol.” 


ninus); J. Maurice, Numtsmatique constantinienne (Paris, 1908), 1, pl. xx11, 8 (Constantius). Eunapios, 
fr. 26 (Fragmenta Hist. Graec., 4, ed. C. Miiller) mentions the oracle which was said to apply to Julian: 
51) TOTE o& Trpds *OAUUTIOV c&ye1 TrupIAapTrés Synua; cf. P. Giessen 3 (U. Wilcken, Grundziige u. Chresto- 
mathie d. Papyruskunde (Leipzig, 1912], 1, 1, p. 420; I, 2, p. 571, NO. 491): Goya AeuKoTrPéAw doT1 Tpaiaves 
ouvavateiAas fk (sc. Apollo; cf. E. Kornemann, Kiio, 7 [1907], p. 278 ff.). For a similar representation 
of an apotheosis (of Marcus Aurelius?) cf. E. Strong, Apotheosis and Afterlife (London, 1915), p. 9of. 
A. Kaniuth, Die Beisetzung Konstantins des Grossen, Untersuchungen zur religidsen Haltung des 
Kaisers, Breslauer Hist. Forschungen, Heft 18 (Breslau, 1941), p. 69; J. Straub, ‘‘Die Himmelfahrt 
des Julianus Apostata,”’ Gymnasium, 69 (1962), p. 310ff. 

42 Koep and Hermann, op. cit., cols. 269f., 284f.; M. Bernhart, ‘‘Consecratio,’”’ Festschr. F. Hommel, 
2 (1918), p. 155f.; E. Beurlier, Essai sur le culte rendu aux empereurs (Paris, 1890), p. 66f. 

*8 Eusebius, Vita Const., IV, 71; R. Krautheimer, ‘‘Zu Konstantins Apostelkirche,” Mullus, 
Festschr. Theodor Klauser = Jahrbuch fir Antike und Christentum, Erganzungsband 1 (1964), p. 
224 ff. 
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(reprint Darmstadt, 1956), p. 129f.; Kaniuth, op. cit., p.35; E. Ewig, ‘‘Das Bild Constantins des Grossen 
in den ersten Jahrhunderten des abendlindischen Mittelalters,”’ Histovisches Jahrbuch der Gorres- 
gesellschaft, 75 (1956), p. 3. The term toaméotodos cannot be found before the fifth century; Constantine 
whose aim had been to be baptized in the River Jordan left the visitors of bis tomb free to decide 
whether he was to be counted as tpioxaidéxarros dtrdéaToAos among the apostles, or to be seen as ioé- 
XPloTtos. 

** C. H. Kraeling, The Synagogue, The Excavations at Dura-Europos, Final Report, 8, pt. 1 (New 
Haven, 1956), p. 178f., pls. Lx1x and Lxx. 

*6 A. Alféldi, ““Die Geburt der Kaiserlichen Bildsymbolik,” Museum Helveticum, 7 (1950), p. II; 
H. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals (London, 1939), p. 207f.; R. Labat, Le caractére religieux de la voyauté 
assyro-babylonienne (Paris, 1939), p. 92f. 
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caelitum, love ipso dexteram porrigente; P. Franchi de’ Cavalieri, ‘‘I funerali ed il sepolcro di Costantino 
Magno,”’ Mélanges d’archéologie et d’histoive, Ecole franc. de Rome, 36 (1916/17), p. 258 (reprinted 
in Studi e Testi, 222 [1962], p. 265f.). 

*8 Koep, ‘‘Die Konsekrationsmiinzen Kaiser Konstantins,” p. 100, note 51. 

“’ E.g., the Munich ivory diptych representing the apotheosis of Christ: H. Schrade, ‘‘Zur Ikono- 
graphie der Himmelfahrt Christi,” Vovtrdge der Bibl. Warburg 1928-1929 (1930), p. 89f., fig. 2. In Con- 
stantine’s lifetime the miraculous aid of God’s hand is mentioned by Lactantius, De mort. pers., 24,5: 
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(We may note in passing that, since it was not authorized by the Bible, Christ 
ascending to heaven was never in later times represented in a chariot. Elijah, 
on the other hand, could be represented in such a way, because in his case the 
chariot is in fact mentioned in the Bible.) 

The Church was not prepared for a Christian emperor of the kind represented 
by Constantine. A legend had been transmitted that Philippus Arabs had been 
converted and that he was admitted to the eucharistic liturgy after he had 
confessed his sins.*? Nothing, however, is said of any change in the methods 
of his government. In later times another legend was attached to the same 
Emperor: Philippus, celebrating the millennium of Rome, had omitted the 
official sacrifices on the Capitol.®! These two prerequisites—confession of sins 
and refusal of the sacrifice—were sufficient to mark him a Christian. 
Nothing else, it seems, was required for him to be called a Christian ruler. The 
Christian community had not been concerned with the affairs of state govern- 
ment. They were, according to the Lord’s and St. Paul’s words, obedient to 
the secular ruler whose power was granted by God’s grace. Like Tertullian, 
most of the Christians could not even imagine how a Roman emperor could be 
converted at all. Nevertheless, he was respected as secundus a deo, and his 
commands were loyally obeyed.* 

Constantine, therefore, could not expect any special advice from the Church 
in regard to his imperial duty. Even when he wished to obtain the guarantee 
of the Christian God for the prosperity of the Roman Empire, he had to make 
use of the well-tried methods of traditional Roman policy. He granted property 
and money to the Church; the clerics obtained immunity from all public 
burdens “‘so that they might not be diverted...from the service which is 
owed to the divinity, but may rather without any disturbance serve their own 
law, since their conduct of the greatest worship toward the divinity will, in 
my opinion, bring immeasurable benefit to the commonwealth.’’®? The motives 
are evident: by these donations the same importance was attributed to the 


det manus hominem protegebat; 44, 9: manus dei supererat aciei; Eusebius, Triakontaeterihos, 7 (ed. 
I. A. Heikel, GCS, 7, p. 215, 10): éml thy Gpuvay tébv TroAcpicv Thv avtoU Sebiay éxtelvas. In a famous gold 
medallion (A. Grabar, ‘‘Un médaillon en or provenant de Mersine en Cilicie,’’ Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 
6 [1951], p. 39, fig. 6), Constantine is crowned by God’s hand stretched out, his sons are crowned, in 
the traditional manner, by symbolic figures. 

50 Eusebius, Hist. eccl., VI, 34. 
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didissent super Christo, si aut Caesares non essent necessarii saeculo, aut si et Christiani potuissent esse 
Caesaves; idem, Ad Scapulam, 2, 7 (CSEL, 76); cf. Optatus Milevitanus, Contra Parm. Donat., ITT, 3 
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éxtos,’’ Studia Patristica, 1 = Texte u. Untersuchungen, 63 (1957), p. 687. 

*8 Constantine’s letter to Anullinus: Eusebius, Hist. eccl., X, 7, 2; trans. by A. H.M. Jones in 
Constantine and the Conversion of Europe (London, 1948), p. 83. 
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cult of the Christian God as was attributed to the traditional cults supported 
by the government. 

The Church might appreciate such generosity as a sign of Constantine’s 
personal favor; but by granting such privileges, the Emperor positively mani- 
fested that the state officially was interested in the cult of the Christian God. 

When, at the end of the fourth century, the pagan cults were definitely 
deprived of their privileges, Zosimos stated: ot xaT& Seopov moctrecSar TK 
TEAOULEVA PT) SNYooiou ToU SaTravryatos Svtos (IV, 59, 3); if the cults are not 
officially supported by state privileges and by regular financial allowances, 
the government is no longer allowed to rely on the protection of those gods 
who once had favored the establishment of the Roman Empire. 

Constantine did not go so far as to withdraw the usual endowments from 
the pagan priesthoods. He did not even give up his title of Pontifex Maximus. 
As Alf6éldi has stated,*4* it was very difficult for the ancients to conceive that 
there could be only one god. When Constantine himself became aware of the 
existence of unus deus verus, he remained inclined to tolerate the different 
kinds of religious devotion dedicated to the Almighty Being that used to be 
called and invoked by different names. Nevertheless, as far as he himself was 
concerned, he had identified himself with the Christian creed. 

Furthermore, in his opinion the prosperity of the Roman commonwealth 
depended on the common worship of the Christian God. “If God is to do his 
part, the emperor and the Church in return must render to him the loyalty 
of concord.’’®> Constantine’s aim was, therefore, to protect—or rather to 
establish—the union of all the Christian communities, and he was amazed 
when he became aware of serious dissensions disturbing the unity he had 
counted on. 

Now, the methods used by the Emperor in order to reconcile the dissidents 
are very significant: Instinsky,°® Grasmiick,®’? and Calderone®®’ proved con- 
vincingly that Constantine, when the Donatists appealed to him, followed the 
traditional juridical procedure of submitting the complaints to a court of 
arbitration. It was by ordering bishops as iudices dati to conduct the proceed- 
ings of the so-called cognitio that the Emperor dealt with the ecclesiastical 
affair. Miltiades, the bishop of Rome, presided over the juridical council in- 
stalled by the order of the Emperor. The Bishop, however, assimilated the 
procedure to the synodical tradition of the Church by adding more than a 
dozen Italian bishops to his council.5® When the Donatists appealed again to 
the Emperor, he once more summoned bishops as iudices dati. This time, 
however, a much larger number was summoned, and the Emperor even offered 
them a free journey; so, depending on the point of view one takes, one can 
argue either that the once independent council of bishops was converted into 


“4 The Conversion of Constantine, p. 56f. 

55 Baynes, op. cit., p. 29. 

°6 H. U. Instinsky, Bischofsstuhl und Kaiserthron (Munich, 1959), p. 59ff. 

5? E. L. Grasmiick, Coercitio, Staat und Kirche im Donatistenstreit, Bonner Histor. Forschungen, 
22 (Bonn, 1964), p. 34ff. 

58 S. Calderone, Costantino e il Cattolicesimo, 1 (Florence, 1962). 

8° Grasmiick, op. cit., p. 45 ff. 
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an imperial commission, or vice versa. The assembly was ordered to act as a 
court of arbitration, but the bishops took advantage of the opportunity and 
combined their court session with a synodical session and passed a number of 
resolutions on Church discipline.© 

Both, Emperor and Church, had to experiment. The dialectical process, as I 
have just pointed out, was affected both by the Emperor’s initiative and by 
the adherence of the Church to its tradition of autonomy. The Emperor’s 
claim to union, however, encroached inevitably upon the usual and traditional 
method of ecclesiastical self-determination. In a letter to his African prefect, 
Constantine emphasized:® “I consider it absolutely contrary to the divine 
law that we should overlook such quarrels and contentions, whereby the 
Highest Divinity may perhaps be moved to wrath, not only against the 
human race, but also against myself, to whose care He has, by His celestial 
will, committed the government of all earthly things.... For I shall really 
and fully be able to feel secure and always to hope for prosperity and happi- 
ness from the ready kindness of the most mighty God, only when I see all 
venerating the most holy God in the proper cult of the catholic religion with 
harmonious brotherhood of worship.”’ 

Therefore we may state with A. H. M. Jones: “‘This passage is the key to 
Constantine’s whole religious position ;’’® the government of all earthly things 
is committed to him by God himself—therefore, he is also authorized to 
watch over the Christian community and to take care of the common worship 
of the true God. On such grounds he feels himself entitled to convoke the 
bishops of the Church to the first ecumenical council in order to achieve the 
right definition of the true faith. 

In the Codex Iuris Canomci the character of the ecumenical council is 
defined as follows:® Dari nequid oecumenicum concilium quod a Romano 
poniifice non fuertt convocatum. An ecumenical council must be convoked by 
the pope, who himself—or whose representative—presides over the sessions 
and confirms its decisions. 

The first ecumenical council was convoked by the Emperor, who inaugu- 
rated the sessions in his palace, and who participated in the discussions as 
president, whilst bishops of the highest prestige acted as chairmen. The Em- 
peror confirmed the decisions of the council by proclaiming them in an official 
edict, so that they had to be respected as state-laws; this meant that any one 
who ignored these laws was liable to prosecution. 

There was one item which providentially saved the autonomy of the bishops, 
as F. Dvornik has remarked:® The emperor never had the right to vote in 
the senate. After making his velatio, he called upon the members to state 

60 Ibid., p. 62. 

ot Constantine’ s letter to Aelafius, in v. Soden and v. Campenhausen, op. cit., no. 14, line 65 ff. The 
text is translated by Jones, op. cit. (see the following note). 

62 Jones, op. cit., p. III. 

63 Canon 222. 

** Eusebius, Vita Const., III, 10: év att& 81 TH pecartéte oike Tdv Bacilsiov. See C. v. Hefele, 


Conciliengeschichte, I, 2nd ed. (Freiburg i. B. , 1873), Pp. 300, note 2. 
65 Dvornik, ‘ ‘Emperors, Popes, and General Councils’ (see note 10), p. 9. 
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their points of view. There is no trace in the acts of the council of Constantine 
voting with the bishops. He only confirmed their decision and made it legal. 

The formal procedure corresponded to the traditional procedure followed 
in sessions of the senate. But in regard to the Church’s synodical tradition, 
the Emperor’s conduct was revolutionary: although no objection was raised 
by the Church Fathers, we must note that normally the participation in a 
synod was limited to bishops or clerics. Constantine was not even baptized; he 
had no right at all to take part in the eucharistic liturgy. Scholars do not 
usually place particular emphasis on this amazing fact: they are, as a rule, 
content to state that Constantine professed to be a Christian and that he was 
considered a Christian by the bishops whom he addressed as his brothers and 
who should respect him as their ovvSepdtreov.£6 But it taxed even Eusebius to 
come to terms with this ‘“‘ambiguity.’’ He himself tells us what the Emperor 
professed in the moment when he was baptized: ‘Should I be destined hence- 
forth to associate with the people of God (16 tot Seot Aad) and unite with them 
in prayer as a member of His Church, I shall prescribe myself from this time 
on such a course of life as befits His service.’’® It follows that in the formal 
sense of Christian discipline and faith the Emperor during the entire course of 
his life was not a regular member of the Church. It is, therefore, striking to 
observe how Eusebius tries to explain Constantine’s quasi-canonical devotion 
to the Church: “We are told how he modelled, as zt were, his very palace after 
the fashion of God’s Church (é&xAnoias Seot tpdtrov), and how he himself offered 
a pattern of zeal to those assembled therein, how he took the sacred scriptures 
into his hands and devoted himself to the study of those divinely inspired 
oracles, after which he would offer up regular prayers with all the members 
of his imperial court.’’®8 In another report® Eusebius says: ‘‘Just as if he were 
one sharing in the holy mysteries (of& is uétoyos iepésv dpyiov) of our religion, he 
would seclude himself daily at a certain hour in the innermost chambers of 


86 Eusebius, Vita Const., II, 69 (GCS, 7, p. 68, 27); Dérries, op. cit., p. 254. 
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his palace, and there in solitayvy communion with his God, he would kneel 
in humble supplication and entreat the blessings of which he stood in need.” 
The Emperor behaved of& tis yétoyos iepddv dpyiwv, which means that he was 
comparable to a hierophant; he was praying and celebrating Church festivals 
as if he were a member of the Church, as zf his palace were a church of God. 

In view of the testimonies just mentioned, we should be able to understand 
what Eusebius really meant when, in a similar phrase, he compared Constantine 
to a bishop: of& Tis Koivos éttioxotros ék Seo KaSeoTtapévos ouvdSous Tév Tou Yeo Acl- 
toupydv ouvexpotei (V.C., I, 44). Just asif he were a general bishop ordained by God, 
he convened synods of God’s ministers. We see that Eusebius is constantly aware 
of the problem with which the Church was confronted, and he points to the 
way of comparative interpretation of which we have spoken. 

According to Jacob Burckhardt, Eusebius was one of the most disgusting 
of all panegyrists, who is supposed to have falsified the portrait of Constan- 
tine.’”? However, in my opinion, Eusebius was in fact a very competent inter- 
preter, and an effective inspirer, of the Emperor’s own political intentions and 
of the concept of his special mission.’4 Constantine himself was convinced that 
he was chosen by God: “I myself was the instrument whose services He chose 
and deemed suited for the accomplishment of His will.’’”? Even the pagans 
did not question that he was acting instinctu divinitatis.”3 The supreme divinity 
did reveal itself to him: wnz se t1bt dignatur ostendere. The Christian followers 
who used to look for biblical examples referred to Moses and David, and 
compared the Emperor’s miraculous conversion with the calling of St. Paul.’ 
They did not hesitate to praise him as a prophet (ttogrjtns)’® and teacher of 
true piety (81SdcKoAos tijs evoeBeias),”? thus attributing to him qualities equal to 
those of a bishop. Indeed, they were ready to go further. They had no reason 
to see any conflict between Tertullian’s thesis of the Emperor as secundus a 
deo and Eusebius’ concept of the Emperor as God’s vice-gerent on earth. 
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(cf. zbid., pp. 215, 24; 219, 21; 219, 29; 220, 5); ibid., P- 259, 5: Khpu§ tis dAnSelas (cf. ibid., pp. 222, 
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Eusebius calls Christ himself alsoa vice-gerent of God (ofa peycéAou Seo Utrapyos), 
thereby, in a manner of speaking, equating the Emperor with Christ.’® 

We should bear in mind that metaphors and rhetorical figures are never to 
be accepted in their literal meaning. Nevertheless, the patristic exegesis of 
biblical revelation often drew conclusions which had far-reaching results, and 
there is no doubt that the Church was confronted with a serious problem in 
deciding to what extent it should acknowledge this equation of Emperor and 
Christ, and how his special mission should be correlated with the mission of the 
Church. It was through Constantine’s initiative that the Church was suddenly 
confronted with this unforeseen situation, when the Emperor claimed to be 
called by God’s own revelation “to make plain what kind of worship is to be 
offered to the divinity .... What higher duty have I, in virtue of my imperial 
office and policy, than to dissipate errors and repress rash indiscretions, and 
so to cause all to offer the Almighty God true religion, honest concord, and 
due worship.’’”? Here the Emperor’s claim to be respected ofc tis Koivds éttioxotros 
is manifest. From this claim derives Constantine’s obligation to behave of& tig ko1vds 
T&v aravTaxou Kndeuwv, as one whose duty it was to care for all (Christians) 
alike in every nation,® even for those who were subjects of the king of 
Persia—as well as the obligation he had in mind when, on the occasion of 
entertaining a company of bishops, he remarked that he himself, too, might be 
considered a bishop (as dpa ein kai avtds érioxotros), and addressed them (“in 
my hearing,’ as Eusebius says),®! in the following words: “You are bishops of 
those within the Church, I also am a bishop, ordained by God, of those who 
are outside (GAA’ Uueis pév Tov elow THs exkAnoiasg, éyco St Taw exTds UITd SeoU KaSEOTAPEVOS 
&v einv).”’ These words of Constantine are very much disputed.8? I think 
that Eusebius himself provides the correct interpretation: ‘‘The Emperor’s 
measures corresponded with his words, for he watched over his subjects 
(érreox6rre!) with an episcopal care and exhorted them, as far as in him lay, to 
follow a godlike life.’’*? In other words: Constantine—as he often proclaimed— 
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considered himself ordained by God over all inhabitants of his Empire, whether 
they were Christian or pagan. As ordained by God, his sacra matestas is to be 
recognized as equal to episcopal dignity; but considering the fact that there 
was a bishop resident in each civitas, we may assume that in comparing him- 
self to a bishop the Emperor had in mind only the celestial ordination, and 
that he considered himself entrusted by God with a task “comparable’’ to 
the office of a bishop, a task which in fact included the supervision of the cult 
and the “conversion”’ of all men to the true faith. The responsibility of the 
ministers of the Church should be limited to the sphere of specifically ecclesi- 
astical affairs;** they should preach the Gospel, celebrate the eucharistic 
sacrifice, and administer the sacraments. As far as the citizens’ “‘civic’’ duties 
are concerned, it is the Emperor who is their overseer (étioxotros), Koivijv Trpds 
&travtas évSerkvupevos tratpikiy Kndepoviav (Vita Const., IV, 1). Amongst those civic 
duties which an emperor felt obliged to demand from his subjects, there was cer- 
tainly the observance of the cult of the Almighty God. But in fact Constantine, at 
least in regard to his Christian subjects, wished to remove any doubts that he 
exercised his universal rule as commissioned by God and as Christ’s vice- 
gerent on earth, and that consequently he was entitled to supervise the Church 
also. To the Church he granted autonomous privileges; thus, he himself made 
a distinction between toais éxxAnoiais tou SeoU and Tois éxTds KaT& OAV StwoIs,85 
and thus the bishops also could be called &pyovtes, as were the state officials 
and governors of provinces. In a similar way Julian, who went to great pains 
to establish a pagan counterpart to Constantine’s organization of Church and 
Empire, was able to tell the dpyiepets Podartias: &pyeis yao attdés, > olo9a, Tav 
Evdov, étrel Kal 6 Seiog TaUTa dtroutei Seouds.86 The sacred sphere is differentiated from 
the secular one, but in both the Emperor claims the same right of surveillance 
which stems from an authority comparable to that of the episcopal dignity 
ordained by God. The fact that, later, his son and successor Constantius II, 
who wanted to institutionalize the charismatic calling of his father, was 
accused of acting like an efzscopus episcoporum,® proves that in the time of 
Constantine the claim to be respected of& tis xoivds étrioxotros was familiar to 
the Church. If on the other hand, as Seston has correctly remarked,88 Con- 
stantine has granted to the bishops a function which, seemingly, is equal to 
his own imperial office, one should not overlook the fact that the comparison 
as &pa ein Kai awTos étrioxotros Chiefly refers to his sacra matestas, which so far 
the Church had not been able to recognize in the same sense in which it was 
now applied to the Emperor under God’s immediate grace. ‘‘The interpretation 
of those terms depends on the point of view one takes,’’®® and we should note 
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that, after Constantine’s conversion, the Christians suddenly realized that 
hitherto within the hierarchy of the Christian Church no place was provided for 
a Christian emperor. His sense of religious mission and his claim to political 
leadership made Constantine seek that peculiar position which is precisely 
characterized in the formulae handed down by Eusebius.” This problem would 
continue to be debated for many centuries. But it is significant that, precisely 
because of the Empire governed by Constantine “‘by the grace of God,” from 
that time on metaphors deriving from the religious sphere were incessantly 
used to define the imperial administration®! and, in the light of Old Testament 
examples, they were imbued with new meaning. 

The emperor’s pagan as well as his Christian subjects were obliged to vene- 
rate his sacra matestas. His palace remained a domus divina (it had been 
likened to a temple) ;*? the ceremonies that took place in the palace were 
considered a holy ritual, sanctt palati ntus.°2 The orders sent out from the 
sacrarium, the adyton, were received as ovacula® of the emperor’s divine numen, 
to whose altar1a supplications (preces) had to be addressed.® To be sure, these 
are only metaphors, but they corresponded to ceremonies and insignia. Even 
in the periods of the post-Constantinian, Christian Empire, the imperial majesty 
far transcended the secular domain. If the imperial court is conceived as a 
reflection of the celestial court,®* we should not forget that this celestial proto- 
type, in turn, was actually a projection of terrestial conditions. In the eyes 
of Eusebius, and in terms of official ideology, both the celestial and the ter- 
restrial Empire are manifestations of God’s universal rule. Dei imaginem habet 
vex sicut et episcopus Christr, explains the author of the Quaestiones veteris et 
novi testamentr.*” In this light it becomes clear why high officials of the emperor’s 
government, whose service was usually thought of as militia (they received 
the cengulum on their appointment), are called praesules,°8 and are compared 
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with priests who in the service of the sacra maiestas wear the infulae pote- 
statis.°° Since, at the same time, the Christian bishops were also called 
praesules and were likewise granted the infulae dignitatis, the significance of 
this parallelism becomes evident. 

When Christ is conceived of as an imperator, the 1mperator’s image must 
recall that of Christ. In the Ravenna mosaic, Christ the amperator is shown 
treading on the lion and the dragon;! we are told that Constantine had 
already “‘caused a lofty tablet to be painted and set up in the front of the 
portico of his palace, so as to be visible to all, a representation of the salutary 
sign placed above his head, and below it that hateful and savage adversary 
of mankind ... falling headlong, under the form of a dragon, to the abyss of 
destruction. For the sacred oracles—in the Books of the Prophets—have 
described him as a dragon and a crooked serpent (Isaiah 27:1).’’!©? In one 
passage Eusebius even goes so far in this type of metaphorical comparison as 
to say of Constantine: ‘‘He dedicates himself as a noble offering, a first fruit 
of that world.’ This is the language of the Bible and of the Church. Is it 
surprising that Constantine himself takes such comparisons, or “‘figures,’’ as 
seriously as the Church normally took such comparisons in interpreting 
biblical “‘types’’ ?404 

We know that Athanasius, due to his own bitter experience, already wanted 
to limit the concessions he had originally been prepared to make, in order to 
achieve a clear distinction between sacerdotal and imperial authority. The 
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Western Church soon learned to interpret the meaning of the two competing 
authorities in such a way that she herself became a reflection of imperial 
institutions. Thus Sagmiiller!®* was able to characterize ‘“‘the Church as Im- 
perium Romanum”’ in regard to its external appearances, the ecclesia catholica 
which had become the ecclesia Romana. Opitz,” on the other hand, rightly 
points out that Constantine intended to integrate the Church community 
into the universal community of the Roman Empire, to transform the Empire 
into an ecclesia, in which the specifically theological, liturgical, and ritual 
functions were primarily reserved for the ordo clericorum (bishops), while the 
supervision (émoxotn) of the populus Christianus (which was to be identified 
with the state) was entrusted to the emperor, who ruled on earth as vice- 
gerent of God, vicarius Christt and Koivds étrioxotros 

When, in the conflict between sacerdotium and imperium which erupted in 
the Middle Ages, the Church based its claims on the legend of the Constan- 
tinian Donation, Dante lamented: “‘Ahi, Costantin, di quanto mal fu matre, 
Non la tua conversion, ma quella dote Che da te prese il primo ricco patre”’ 
(Inferno, XIX, 115ff.). The good intention of the pious Emperor had un- 
fortunate consequences for both Empire and Church: “‘Sotto buona intenzion 
che fe’ mal frutto, Per cedere al pastor si fece greco’’ (Paradiso, XX, 56f.). 

Today we know that the legend of the Constantinian Donation was invented 
at the time when papal authority began to compete with imperial authority. 
We also know that Constantine intended to serve precisely the officium 
which, according to Dante, was entrusted to the emperor by order of God, 
namely, humanum genus unt velle esse subtectum (De monarchia, 10). 

In founding Constantinople, which soon became the New Rome, as his 
residence, he laid the foundation for the emergence of a ruler concept which 
was to be developed in the Byzantine Empire after the model he had created, 
and thereby ‘“‘he made himself a Greek.”’ 
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